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ABSTBACT 

confined to the interaction of subject sex with 
stiaalus coaplexity, this paper reports a portion of the results of 
an experiaental study which hypothesized a series of relationships 
between theatre audience aeabers* inf oraation-processing abilities 
and their responses to complex and siaple plays. The subjects for the 
study were 60 feaale and 30 aale undergraduates in six sections of 
speech and English classes at Bowling Green State University, 
selected on the basis of the fact that they were in the first and 
fourth quart iles of the score distributions on the Sep Test. The 
plays chosen for the study were ••The Hoaecoaing^* by Harold Pinter and 
••Private Lives'* by Noel Coward. "The Hoaecoaing •• was judged to be the 
aore coaplex play. It was concluded that feaales in this study 
preferred ••Private Lives'* to ••The Hoaecoaing. •• Further, the theatre 
can be a useful laboratory for studying jerception, attitude, and 
behavior phenoaena to discover techniques and aethodologies that 
facilitate further explorations of huaan behavior. (BB) 
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Introduction # 

This paper reports a portion of the results of an experimental study 
which hypothesised a series of relationships between theatre audience 
members* information«»processing abilities and their responses to complex 
and simple plays « Although the entire experiment included three independent 
varieties (cognitive compleicity of subjects; sex of subjects; complexity/ 
simplicity of the stimulus play)^ this report is confined to the interaction 
of subject sex with stimulus complexity* 

Theatrical experiences have generally not been explored in an 
information-^processing context « It is belaboring the obvious to suggest 
that an audience at any play is likely to manifest a variety of responses 
to the performance, or to point out that different ^^kinds" of plays seem to 
appeal to different "kinds^* of people* Most of the time, however, we have 
seemed content to attribute such variations to ^'individual differences" 
among auditors or to some undefined "ability to understand the dramatic 
moment," etc* All very macroscopic* We have not sought to explore charac- 
teristics either of plays or of people experiencing them which might account 
more precisely for such response variations* Perhaps one of the most obvious 
of the "people characteristics" susceptible of such study is sex« We are 
in the midst of what appears to be a major revolution of our attitudes and 
knowledges about differences and similarities between the sexes, yet theatre 
researchers have been negligent in considering possible response differences 
between females and males* Morgan's 1950 dissertation — a behavioral study 
of females' and males • responses to specific kinds of dramatic situations-- 
appears to have been a lonely effort* 

Recent psychological studies involving sex differences, while not 



theatre-related, have suggested the possibility of generating research 
quoRtions pertinent to information processing and sex differentiation, 
Irwin, §2,. in 1967 demonstrated that females made finer distinctions 
than did males when rating persons on the Role Concept Repertory Test. A 
1970 study by Soucar, however, apparently reversed that finding: boys made 
finer distinctions than did girls when rating negatively-valenced teachers. 
(Attempting to explain this result, the author failed to suggest the possi- 
bility that in this culture iemales are taught to be less critical than males.) 
Bellante (1970) found some significant relationships between eropathic response 
and sex in adolescents* Bugental, et* al* (1970) discovered that grade-school 
children were adept at perceiving verbal/nonverbal incongruences in messages 
transmitted by adults, and that their perceptions were especially acute when 
females were the transmitters. Miller and Bacon (1971) showed differences 
in females' and males' perceptions and receptions of sexy pictures, but 
their research focus was on the closed-mindedness/open-mindedness continuum. 

Deriving largely from the Personal Construct Theory of George Kelly, 
the information-processing view of human personality has been articulated by 
svcb researchers as Bieri (1955), Fiske and Maddi (1961), and Schroder and 
Suedfeld (1971). Investigation in this area has been given major impetus by 
Bieri and others in studj'ing the concept of cognitive complexity/simplicity, 
which postxilates an intra-personal continuum of information-processing ability. 

In addition to person complexity, much of tLs literature deals with 
stinwlus complexity, as well as with relationships between the two. Since 
the Barron-Welsh studies of the 195C's which demonstrated correlatijns 
between subject complexity and stimulus complexity when subjects rated art 
works or indicated preferences for certain kinds of paintings, studies in 



perception and inforoiation processing have continued to explore both person 
complexity and stinulxis complexity (Leventhal, 1957; Leventhal and Singer, 
1964J Sieber and Lanzetta, 1964; Miller and Bieri, 1965j Irwin, Tripodi, 
and Bieri, 1967; Grove and Eisenman, 1970; Wilkins and Epting, 1971). 
Research Question. 

Considering at this point the provocative possibility of a meaningftil 
congruence between subject sex and plays that might be ccuidered "complex" 
versus plays that might be considered "simple," this pa - focuses speci- 
fically on the question, "Vfhat relationships, if any, can .". found to exist 
between the sex of audience members and their perceptions of complex and 
simple dramatic stimuli?" 
Independent Variables Stimulus Complexity . 

Although there presently exists no instrument capable of measuring the 
total "complexity" of a dramatic production, studies have indicated that 
assessments of entropy/redundancy of written material can be employed as 
indicators of relative complexity (Emmert and Brooks, 1970), and that "Clo«e" 
procedures are useful devices for quantifying degrees of entropy/redundancy. 
To select two plays as treatments in this experiment, an entropy test was 
applied to the playscripts of Harold Pinter's The Homecoming and Noel Coward's 
Private Lives . Results supported the hypothesis (p<.Ol) that The Homecoming 
would be judged as the more entropic, or complex, play and that Private Lives 
would emerge as the more redundant, or simpler, script. Subjects' exposure 
to the two plays in production constituted the two levels of stiirulus complexity. 
Dependent Measures . 

7-step somantic differentials and Likert-type "agree-disagree" scales 
were used to measure the effects of t}ie independent variables. SD scales 
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have been widely used in theatre rosearoh, especially since tiie appearance 
in 1961 of Raymond Smith's "Semantic Differential for Theatre Concepts. •» 
The literature abounds with evaluations of the nethodolocies associated 
therewith (see, for example, Thayer, 1961;; Frandsen, et. al,, 196$$ 
Clevencer, et. ^.,19675 Hansen and Bomann, I969; Tucker, 1971} Addin^bon, 
et > al*, 1971). The 13-scale differential used in the present research was 



taken from iiansen ano Hermann (I969): 






Worthless 




Valuable 


I^citable 




Calm 


False 




True 


Serious 




Humorous 


Masculine 




Feminine 


Far 




Hear 


Uiaamic 




Static 


Deep 




Shallow 


Complex 




Simple 


Colorless 




Colorful 


Honest 




Dislionest 


Lic:ht 




Heavy 


Tense 




Relaxed 



Likeirt-type scales >rere incliided in an effort to determine to >^iat extent 
thoy mi^ht provide more specific kinds of information about subjects* per- 
ceptions of particxilar features of the performed plays. A set of 20 items 
was developed follovrinj study of the scripts and during observation of 
rehearsals as the production of The Homecoming neared its opening nigjhti 

1* The more complicatod a play is, the more interesting it is» 

2. The arranftenent of the f'nrniture is appropriate to the play. 

3. This play appeals mostly to intellectuals. 

k» The stage li*:^ting for the play vjsls effective. 

5. Even 1 couldn't lUYierstand the dialonv.c, the characters* 
Tnoveaents helped me unt'erstand vAiat vas going on. 

6. This play is boring. 

7. This play is too strange to be aijybxiinii like real life. 
0. It is foolisli to try to interp^yst this play. 

9. This play co.nmunicates cfff^ctivcly. 

10. This pla:' is oprL:''^ising. 

11. This pla:' s CO. nedy. 

12. One persoii's opinion is as -vod as another's, vrhon it comes 
to interpreting plays. 
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13. This play is carefully structured, 
m* The characters' costu-nes were appropriate to the play. 
15* A worthwMle play nakes tlie audience work at trying to 
figure it out. 

16. This research project irritates me. 

17. I enjoyed tliis play. 

16. The pre-sliow and interndssion music fit the play. 

19. There were too ^ny long silences in the play. 

20. These characters are crazy. 

Procedures . 

Subjects were 60 female and 30 male imdorsraduatea in sIjc sections 
of Speech and Enclish classes at Bowling Green State University, selected 
on the basis of first anrl fotirth quartiles of their score distribution on 
the Hep Teste They vrere required, as a condition of their enrollments in 
the respective courses, to attend pcrforTances of both plays. The Ifomecowing 
uaa produced duriic tiie week of April 26, 1972j Private Lives in the week of 
r-fay 10, 1972. Immediately followinc each performance, subjects in attendance 
reported to a previously-dosicnated room in the tlieatr^j building, where they 
occupied themselves for approximately kO minutes completing the dependent 
measurement instruments. After all data were collectod, subjects were 
thorouchJy debriefed. 

Multivariate data analyses wore executed throui;hout the study. Each 
set of depentlont ineas'ires v;as first principal- factors analyzed. ITinimum 
str^5i\;tti criterion for acceptance was a factor loarUn- of OJiSO} the purity 
criUn-ion required that a scale's factor loading be at least txtice the same 
scale's loadinc 'iny other factor. Ten of the 13 SD scal«.8 and nine of 
tlie 20 Likv'irt scales enerjed as salient; scale and factor arrays are dis- 
played in Tables 1 and 2 of tlie Appendix. 

The factor-analyzocl SD and Likert scales were tlien subjected to 
separate multivariate analyses of variance and, in each analysis, signify 
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icant F-ratio3 (p<.05) indicated interaction effects between subject sex 
and stimulus complexity. These results are displayed in the Appendix, 
Tables 3 and U* Post-sicniricanco examinations were achieved thxx>ueh the 
use of discriminant analysis* 
Results * 

Discriminant analysis of the Entropy x Sex interaction deriving from 
the seiiantic differential scales (Appendix, Table S) showed a dimension of 
perception characterized by hi^h loadings on two of the discriminant function 
coefficients^ but do-rinated by a high positive loading on the scole "Heavy- 
Light. The nejjative polarities of the other tvro lo?.ding3 indicate that 
their referents are near tlie negative ends of the original scales— 
"Sliallow" and "Simple," Constructing a graph of the discriminant function 
coefficients provides the clearest picture of each variable's contribution 
to betvreen-groups differences : 



Shallow Simpl e 

-•6828 -•U962 
9 <» 



+ 



Heavy 
I.OU78 



-1.0 



-.75 -.50 



-.25 



.25 



.50 



.75 



1.0 



The zero-point is the base-iX)int, as in a normal distribution. The construct 
"Shallow," at the extreme negative end of the graph, is contributing marlcedly 
to between-groups differences, but the construct "Heavy," at ttie extreme 
positive end of the graph and x-dth an absolute value of over ij tiwes that 
of "Shallow," is the principal differentiator. If we construe "Shallow" to 
moan "of snail consequence," "lacking in sxibstance," etc., and if we inter- 
pret "Heavy" as meaning sucli tilings as "momentous," "significant," 
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"important," etc* (relying for that interpretation upon contemporary 
meanings, ii3ed especially by post«^dolescents, for tlie vrord "heavy"), it 
then seems reasonable to characterize this Qnxph as representing a "dijnension 
of importance*" In other vords, the iwiys in which the dependent variable 
scores have c">u?ed themselves sucgest tliat subjects were responding to the 
two plays along a "dimension of perceived importance," 

Looking next at the cell centroids (Appendix, Table it is clear 
tJiat differences among cells resulted larf'ely from females* perceptions of 
The Homecoming and Private Id.v9 8 along this "dimension of importance," 
Kale subjects did not differentiate betvreen the two plays $ centroids for 
cells 1-2 and 2-2 are identical (->1«1700)« Again, a graph provides perliaps 
the best means of ill^istrating betvreen-cells differences t 

2-1 1-2; 2-2 1-1 

• • • 

1 h— 1 1 1 ) I 

-1.75 -1.50 '1.25 -leO -.75 -.50 -.25 0 

Closest to the zero-point is the Horgcomlng x Females cell (1-1); farthest 
distant from the zero-point is the Private lives x Females cell (2-1). 
These phenomena suggest that fe-nales considered The Komecoming as "possessing"* 
the smallest "quantity" of "importance," aid that tliey considered Private 
Lives as "possessing" ihe ^i^e^test "quantity" of "inportance." Reactions of 
both male cells fell approximately halfway between the tvro female cells. 

Discriminant analysis of the Entropy x Sex interaction deriving from 
the Likert-type scales regaled a dimension of per:;option vrhose hi^Jiest 
loading is on the coefficient for item r^, "I onjcyori this play." (See 
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Appendix, Table 6.) Because of the way in which subject scores on these 
items were input to the computer for analysis (the "acree" end of each 
7-otep scale receiwing a score of 1, and the "disacree" eni receivli^ a 
score of 7), the positive loatJing of the coefficient indicates subject 
disagreement with the item. The discrijninant function is, therefore, 
dominated by the reverse assertion: "I did not enjoy this play.« Graphing 
the fujxtion illustrates the variables* contributions to the dimensions 

.236U .3226 ,7ljl;6 
• • • • 

i 1 f 1 1 1 1 1 f 

-.80 -.60 -.liO -.20 0 .20 .UO .60 .80 

The dimension is dominated by variable Pg ("I did not enjoy this play"), 
and its opposite end is represented by variable (»'This play is confusing") 
It seems leeitiraate, therefore, to characterize the rrraph as representing a 
"dimension of non-enjoynent." 

Examination of the cell centre ids (Table 6) reveals a pattern 
remarkably similar to ttie centroid pattern along the "dimension of importam© 
discussed above: the greatest differential na^nitude appears between the 
two female cells (1-1 and 2-1), vrith the two male ceUs falling approxi- 
mately halfway betiTeen. Graphic illustration: 



Ffemale subjecta apparent^ perceived The Hornecoining (cell 1-1) as 
"possessing" the creates! "quantity" of »w>n-enjoyinent," arri they perceived 
P^vate Lives (cell 2-1) as "possessing" the smallest "quantity" of "xton- 
©njoynent." In other vrords, fertales "enjoyed" The Homecoming m\3ch less 
than they did Private Lives « 

Discussion ^ 

One of the reasons for having included the sex variable in this stuiy 
was the fact of increased awareness in our culture of sex-based discrimin- 
atory behavior, often directed towarrJ fenales, but perhaps equally as often 
practiced by females. It is possible to view both The noneco"iin g and 
Private Uves as dealing with female-male issues that have been characterized 
as "sexist." The nother-vir^in-whore i!nage, long a stereotype in the liter- 
ature of western "civilization" and, many people today would insist, long 
also a cultural stereotype with its own set of mandated behaviors for both 
sexes, can be applied to Ruth, as slie is perceived by the male characters 
in Jhg. iiomeeominf^, '..ith tlie possible exception of Sam, all of the male 
characters in that ple.y can be vietred as sexists because of their behaviors 
and attitudes tovrcird wonen. In Private lives j too, the contrast between 
Amanda and Sibyl (as well as the male characters' treatments of both t^oren) 
can be seen as exemplary of some of the controversies unc'erlying the current 
women's movement* Anan3a is relatively free sexually, is perfectly capable 
of caring for herself in a male -dominated vrorW (tliough certainly she must 
manipulate the sui^rounding males in order to achieve her ends), and she 
would hardly be characterized as a quintessentially "domestic" sort of 
woman, Sibyl, on the other hand, is almost entirely depctvient upon a male 
to take care of hcr~indood, the script contains references to Sibyl's 



female parent such that it is lecitiinate to asstme that Sibyl has gom 
"from one nest to another" with no intervening time for fietting herself 
together and dealing autonomously with the world* She is certaiidy not 
sexually liberated, e-ven by the standards of her own era, and her Iwag© 
la generally that of the "helpless fenals." 

It \«is felt initially that, given the contemporary climate of 
attitudes and benaviors tovrard women in our culture, these two plays might 
stimulate in female spectators some reactions of a different character, or 
more intense reactions, them those of male spectators* Results su<^est 
that such reactions did indeed occur* 

Females in this study preferred Prt.vate Lives to The HomecoTning * 
They preferred the simpler play to the more complex play. Apparently there 
were features of the information transmitted by these fr.ro plays which ca>ised 
femalAs to process Private Lives in a more positive way than The Homecoming , 

It will be assumed here, if only for the purpose of generating argu- 
ments, that it is possible to view these tv/o plays such that although both 
can be seen as incorporating features of sexism. The lioneconing is the more 
offensive of the tv/o in this ref^ard. Private livos scorns unequivocally 
intended as a "comedy," and the ease, in contemporary Ariorican society, with 
vrhich we are able to apply ttiat label to a play parallels the case with which 
we are able to regard that play as relatively iiioffensive. are accustomed 
to vlevdng "comedy" as sonettiins t^hich by definition rtoes little mre than 
niiTor the most innocuous of our societal behaviors, personal interactions, 
etc. Private Lives is, in addition, set in a period of time which is 
relatiwjly distant fro;.i— and therefore relatively irrelovant to*<-most of the 
st'i^er-tG who served sv^bject.'i in this sttdy. The contontion here is that 
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although it is possible to viw Private lAves as a "cood example" of a 
sexist orientation to the treatment of women, these subjects did not vlev 
it in that manner as much as they did The Homecoming , 

The liomecoming is probably not so easily defined as a "comedy," It 
contains vhat we traditionally think of as comedic elements, but it also 
deals uith human viciousness in vraiys which may be decidedly unfitraiy, and 
much of that viciousness is sox-rjlated. In Lfnry's first scene vith Ruth, 
for example, he describe? vhat may be a real experience, a fantasy, or som 
schizoid adnijiturc, ^liion he talks about his encounter vith a woman "down by 
the docks." ^*e are led to beliftve that the tronan was a vjho re— representative 
of Lenny's soneral view of vronan's proper station— anJ that, under on'inary 
circtsnstances, Lenny nisht have accepted her sol3.citation, except that she 
\ie.3 "falling apart idth tlie pox," Accord inc to Lenny, her insistence enraged 
him, and he considered nurderins lic^** Finally deciding, however, that 
killinc her would create cc^rtain logistic iii on'';enionces, Lenny simply cave 
her ' another belt in tl.c nose and a couple of turns of the boot and sort of 
left it at that." If that scene leaves doubts in ttio spectator's mind about 
Lenny's attitude towair'. vo/ien, his final line in U.c joquenco does not» 
Vhen Rnth asks how he loiow that tlic woman was diseased, Lenny replies, "I 
decided she was." 

Ruth's introduction to 'hx prompts tlie old mnn to a vicious diatribe 
on the subject of wliat he ir-ii^ines to be her state of morality: "Who asked 
you to bring dirty tarts into this house? • • • I'o've had a smelly scrubber 
in house all ni';ht. '.'e've had a stinking;,' pox- ridden slut in my house 
all nicht." Etc. 

Tlie Ij iO'TOcomin'j was identified as the more cor^lex (entropic) of the 




two plays, meaning; in turn tliat the infomation carried by its production 
my have been less easy for the subjects to process— *iay have been less pre- 
dictable than Private Lives. References to the dead t^dfe and mother, Jessie, 
are alternately sentimentally maudlin and sexually vicious: Ifex refers to 
Jessie at one monent as "the backbone to this faixily • • • a woman at U>m 
trith a will of iron, a heart of sold and a niind,'» aitl in the next monent as 
"a slutbitch of a i^ife." Joey's mother/whore relationship with Ruth is 
still another anfciguity vrtiich nay }iat<e been perceived as both sexually 
offensive and difficult to process. If vre consider only the treatment of 
Ruth in tije play, it is reapomble to say that -nost of the nale characters 
regarc' 2ier as a "sex object" in tlie most callous fashion, and that this 
could have been interpreted as offensive or as threatening by man^ of the 
female subjects. 

The Honecordug is also a modem play, wliereas Private Lives can be 
seen almost as a "period piece," and the former play is thereby more "relevant" 
to the experiences of the study's subjects. A relevant threat is doubtless 
more tlireatenins than an in*elevant ttireat. Conclusion: because females 
may have been more greatly offended by The lionecoiiing tl-tan by Private Lives, 
and because they may have experienced creater difficulty in integrating the 
forrncr play's infomation because of its reLntivoly greater entropy, they 
"enjoyed" The rioneconing less. If they "enjoyed" it less, they may have 
found a need to loxjer tlieir estimations of its "importance," in much the 
same fashion as the purchaser of an automotive "lemon" reduces her dissonance 
by saying, in effect, "The damned thing's no eood> anywayl" 

An alte^^native explanation for the differing responses utilizes the 
obverse of tlie same "sex-role-conditioning" hypothesis, su/^jesting that 
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suL/jects wore offendod or angered by The Hor.teconinfr , but that in this in- 
stance the source of their displeasure was Ruth»s o\m behavior rather than 
the beJiavior of male characters tox/ard Ruth. Despite chancres that are 
occurriiie in ti:e culture, it seems fair to assert that cultural nonw pre- 
scribing female role behaviors maintain such notions as that females are 
expected to be submissive to males, that thejr are ejqiected to be less 
aeeressivc than males, that they are expected to repress (or conceal) 
neanlnsful sexuality, that they are expected to be devoted to Klrche . Kliche . 
^nd Kinder above all else, tiiat they are expected to be incompetent in 
matters of "business"— in short, that women arc expected to maintain role 
behaviors traditionally associated Td.th passive "femininity" and to eschew 
behaviors traditionally associated with active "masculinity." 

I'&ich of Ruth»3 behavior contradicts these exjjectations : she manip- 
ulates and dominates i^nny, she encases in actively sexual behavior with 
Joey (altiiough she is characterized by Lenny in that episode as being a 
"tease," which characterization doubtless introduces additional entropy 
into the overall situation), her relationships vdth hone aixt children are 
rather more casual than our televised deter.^xnt ad^/ertisements suggest that 
tJiey owrht to be, she manaj^-es to maintain the upper hand in her relationships 
vrith tt:e play»3 male characters despite their callous treatment of her, she 
"talks dirty," and she proves a shre^id businessvjoman wlicn Lenny proposes to 
set her up as a call £Xrl» Finally, she obviously approves of Lenny's idea, 
which is perhaps txie f^reatest affront to tr^x^itiorialists. 

Because Ruth's behavior did not conform to these ciltural stereotyiJes, 
there is good reason to believe th::t she offended a number of subjects of 
both sexes. This could account not only for the marked differences in 



females* responses to the two plays, but also for tlie leas-pronounced 
differences in males* responses on the "dimension of non-enjoyment." 

Either arcument seems plausible and, indeed, it nay be that both 
phenomena were operating. At this point, one cannot wholeheartedly accept 
either a "pro gressive dissonance-reduction hypothesis" or a "regressive 
dissonance-reduction hypothesis" as an explicand of the observed response 
variations without further study. The theatre can be a nost useful labox^- 
atory for studyinc perception, attitude, and behavior phenomena, however, 
as we continue to discover techniques and methodologies that facilitate 
our explorations. 
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TABUS 3 



2x2x2 MULTIVARIATE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: FACTOR II OF 

"PUY" SEMwrric nii-FERE'rriALS (eittropy x sex x coiotexity) 



Source of Variation d» f, 

A main (Entropy) }, 170 

B main (Sex) 3, 170 

C main (Complexity) 3, 170 

A X B 3, 170 

A X C 3, 170 

B X C 3, 170 

A X B X C 3, 170 



F^ratio p less than 

^3.0627 0.0001 

0.3921 0.7^89 (N.S.) 

0.35UO 0.7S61i (>I.S.) 

3.0088 0.0318 

7.686U 0.0001 

1.3861 0.2li87 (N.S.) 

lji;362 0.23U0 (N.S.) 



TABLE h 

2X2X2 mTIVARIATE AIIALYSIS OF VARIAllCE: FACTOR II OF 
"PLAY" LIKERT SCAUSS (ENTRDPT x SEX x COMPLEXITY) 



Source of Variation 


d. 


f. 


F-ratio 


p less than 


A min (Entropy) 




269 


30.0292 


0.0001 


B main fSex) 




169 


0.7^9^ 


0.5^32 (N.S.) 


C main (Conplexity) 




269 


3.3809 


0.0109 


A X B 




169 


2.9702 


0.0231 


A X C 




169 


2.8006 


0.0276 


B X C 




169 


1.7613 


0.1389 (N.S.) 


A X B X C 




169 


1.0789 


0.3685 (N.S.) 




TABLE S 

BDST HOC DISCHirmiATION DATA FDR SIONIUCAOT EMTROFY X SEX 
(A X B INTKHACTION) SFI-fiJCT, FACTOR II, "PLAY" SETI/UTTIC DIFI^ERENTIALS 



Estinated Ocnbined I^oans 



Coll 




Variable 








^7 




1 1 


k.sn 


5.071 


U.89I 


1 2 


h.9S7 


$.267 


U.567 


2 1 


3.777 


3.280 


2.187 


2 2 


3.U67 


2.867 


2.500 



Standardized Discraminant )\inction Coefficients 
-.6828^^ -.U962 1.0li78* 







Cell Centroids 




1 


1 


(HonecominK x Fonjalcs) t 


-.5333 


1 


2 


(Koneconing x !^es): 


-1.1700 


2 


1 


(Private Lives x Females)} 


-1.9073 


2 


2 


(Private Lives x Males): 


-1.1700 



^•laxlraally discriminating 

Variable identification ; P^j + Deep-Shallow - 

Py: ♦ Conplex-Simple - 

Pjjq: Heavy-Lif^ht - 




TABLE 6 

POST HOC DISCRir^INilTION DATA FOR SIGlCEFICANT EMTROPT X SEX 
(rTfeTTTERACTION) EFFECT, FACTOR II, "PUY" UKEHT SCALES 



Estimated Combined Tfeans 
Cell Variable 







^2 


^3 




^8 


1 


1 


3.885 


U.637 


2.753 


U.99U 


1 


2 


li.633 


3.967 


3.633 


3.700 


2 


1 




1.729 


U.6n 


2.99U 


2 


2 


5.367 


2.200 


U.233 


3.567 



Stajfidardized Tiiscriniinant Function Coefflcienta 
.2361; .3226 .J;0l;9» .7nl*6« 







Cell Centroids 




1 


1 


(HoncconcLns x Females) : 




1 


2 


(Ilomcconing x !&les) : 


3.5U78 


2 


1 


(Private Lives x Fenales): 


2.0Uii)i 


2 


2 


(Private Lives x T-fe.les): 


2.8131 



•MMaxinally discrijninating 

Variable identification ; P2: It is foolish to try to interpret this play. 

P^: TlrLs play cojnrmmicates effectively. 

I^: This play is confusinc. 

P3: I enjoyed this play. 



